ARAB PORTRAITS

Bagdad, or of all the freedxnen of the palm-oases
of Nejd. In his Sherifs and in his Sheikhs you
see the spirit of the race of sherifs, or of the
class of sheikhs sitting within these men's clothes,
inhabiting their features, giving a broader signifi-
cance to their shapes. These drawings are deep
and sharp renderings of all that Western Arabians
are.

They are quite literal, not prettied or idealised
in any way. Yet it would not be fair to call them
average. Kennington chose some of the finest men
within his reach for his sitters. Auda abu Tayi
(p. 222) is the best man in Arabia to have beside you
in a fight: you are good enough if you can keep
near him for long. He is a mosaic of quixotic
splendours: and when he dies the " Middle Ages "
of the desert will have ended. Said el Sikeini
(p. 378) is a dour puritan, who saw his men
dragging chests of gold and rich merchandise
from the train which he had blown up by a mine.
He left them plundering while he carefully rolled
up and carried away the wire and electrical gear
with which he had fired this mine, and with
which he meant to fire the next. There is
Sherif Shakir (p. 198), the finest horseman in
Arabia, and one of its bravest and richest and
most beloved men. There is the boy Mahmas